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The Hunting Parson ... .. ow we 
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Memorabilia, 


AN interesting contribution to the October 
Army Quarterly is Lieut.-Colonel P. R. 
Butler’s ‘ Marching from Old Bengal.’ It 
is the first instalment of an account of 
Colonel Alexander Champion, who died at 
Bath in 1793 and is buried there at the Abbey. 
The basis of the paper is a book, published 
many years ago by Blackwood’s, entitled 
‘Soldiering in India, 1764-1787,’ which con- 
sists of diaries by Allan Macpherson, an aide- 
de-camp of Champion’s. A lively picture of 
the life both of officers and men in India in 
the later eighteenth century has been put 
together from its pages. It is diversified by 
numerous details and small incidents, as when 
Colonel Champion comes to the aid of a 
young Scottish lieutenant, whose life was 
“despaired of owing to a_ bleeding of the 
mouth,’’ by sending him a bottle of Turling- 
ton’s Balsam which stopped the bleeding. 
We confess we had not before heard of Tur- 
lington’s Balsam. There are amusing par- 
ticulars of brigade days; rather melancholy 
notes on health in trying places and seasons ; 
stories of quarrels and duels; and sad, grim 
tales of military floggings and executions — 
the latter illustrating ‘‘ dicing for death.” 
There is a story of how, when near Benares, 
the Colonel received orders from the General 
up-country to send without delay two bat- 
talions of sepoys with four six-pounders as 
reinforcement to Cawnpore, whither the rest 
of his army was to follow them ‘“‘ with such 
marches as the Europeans can bear.”’ About 
the same time arrived an ‘express’? from 
Calcutta, from the Governor, with strict 
injunctions for Champion to halt, and to stay 
halted until further notice. The order from 
the General and the order from the Governor 
wing in strict contradiction to one another, 
Champion called a meeting of his senior 
officers. In the end, ‘‘ as always happens, or 
perhaps always should, he followed his own 
counsel.”” Champion’s character appears as 





alike upright, energetic and amiable—the 
inscription on his tombstone telling, it would 
seem, the simple truth. 


HE October Cornhill Magazine is, we 
think, one of the best of recent months. 

It begins with ‘My Mission,’ a first instal- 
ment—concerned with her activities in Paris 
—of ‘Queen Marie of Roumania’s account 
of unofficial diplomatic visits to Paris and 
London in the spring of 1919. The Queen, 
as we know, had a lively pen, which here 
does justice to interesting matters. Dr. 
Fritz Gaupp writes on ‘“‘ Unknown Apen- 
nines’; Mr. Derek Hudson has a paper on 
‘ Dick Turpin: Fact and Legend,’ and Mrs. 
Isabella Bayne-Powell contributes a charm- 
ing sketch of Jane Thackeray (cousin of 
W. M. Thackeray) one of those youthful 
figures which appear and pass, but leave 
something of their grace behind them even 
in distant and written-down memory. Major 
Jarvis tells us about ‘ Camels and Cameliers.’ 
The camel in wartime has some qualities 
which claim special respect. In particular, 
“a column of camels can be shelled or 
bombed without the whole line giving way 
to panic and stampeding.’”” This was seen 
lately in Sinai and Palestine when the 
Egyptian Transport Corps was under bombs 
and long-range shells: neither camels nor 
drovers 
showed any corcern at the loud explosions and 
flving splinters. There might have been a 
slight swaying of the long column where the 
actual burst occurred, but the remainder of 
the line continued its solid plod forward, both 
camels and men looking straight ahead with 
phlegmatie calm. 
The supercilious expression of the camel’s 
face might perhaps be accounted justifiable 
by his superiority in this point to most of us, 
but the Arabs give another account of it. 
They say he has a hundred different names in 
the Arabic tongue, ninety-nine of which are 
known to many persons, but the camel him- 
self alone knows the hundredth, and it is this 
one supreme item of knowledge which gives 
him his look of contempt for the universe. 


[‘ Iife and Letters To-day for October will 

be found a paper by Mr. Herbert Hodge 
called ‘Difficulties of the Uneducated 
Writer.’ Mr. Hodge counsels such a writer 
to use his own ‘‘ talk sounds’’; and decide 
for himself what is wrong with his language. 
The only thing wrong will be found to be 
want of literary form. It is his job to make 
this. An answer from the educated is to be 
given in November. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HUGH JONES, BISHOP OF 
LLANDAFF. 


(F this Elizabethan prelate, so little 
is known that the indications afforded 
by his will supply the only clue to his reli- 
gious opinions. Two Chancery Proceedings 
of about 1560 show that, in the early part 
of the reign of Edward VI, he had been Pre- 
bendary of St. Andrew’s, alias Basse Church, 
in the See of Llandaff. He was Bachelor of 
Laws at the time of the litigation. 

When in 1566 he succeeded Bishop Kitchen, 
who had died in 1563, he was,styled, for 
some reason, ‘‘ Archbishop Elect.’’ To 
Llandaff there was attached a suffragan 
bishop, taking his title from Penarth, but 
there is no reason to believe that Kitchen 
would have appointed a married priest to 
that post—and, after a fashion, Jones was 
married. In Wales there existed, before and 
after the Reformation, an irregular union, 
known as Pensionary Concubinage, which 
enabled some secular priests to keep a woman, 
scarcely recognised as a wife. Kitchen cgn- 
sistently opposed the marriage of the priest- 
hood, and would not, himself, have aided the 
elevation of Jones to the episcopate. Never- 
theless, Jones lived on terms of much amity 
with him, and with the Chancellor, William 
Evans. Evans was a decided Papist, until 
the accession of Elizabeth, and was forced, 
when Elizabeth had been many years on the 
throne, to deny that he still practised his 
Papistry. He naively added that he had, 
indeed, communicated according to the estab- 
lished rite, which was not extraordinary in a 
diocesan official, whose Chancellorship had 
lasted nineteen years, 

Bishop Hugh Jones occupied the see for 
only eight years, Evans had been all but 
selected in his stead, but Jones was preferred 
by the intervention of Grindal. 

In his will, 2 Pyckering, Jones mentions 
‘* Anne Henson, otherwise called Anne Jones, 
my wife,’’ and her children, some of them 
married. He appears to have farmed, to 
have accumulated but little property, and to 
have valued the friendship of his Chancellor, 
Evans, to whom he bequeathed six silver 
spoons, ‘‘ which Bishop Anthony gave me in 
his last Will and Testament.’’ This passage 
settles the question whether Anthony Kitchen 





! 





——. 


did, in fact, make a will, An inventory of 
his effects (worth in all less than a couple of 
pounds sterling) exists, but no will jg 
recorded. 

The will of Jones does not contain an ack. 
nowledgment of the supremacy of Elizabeth, 
The device by which Catholics evaded the 
recital of the royal supremacy in the royal 
title is used, and the words et’cetera leave to 
the legal mind the effect that the Parliament 
had accorded when considering the style of 
the Queen’s title in Marian Acts of Parlia. 
ment. 

Jones desired to be buried in Christian 
burial. He was interred at Matherne, near 
to Kitchen, in the spring of 1575. Evans, 
sometime before 1569, obtained the episcopal 
register of Bishop Kitchen, and retained it 
despite a Chancery suit, originated to 
recover the documents of such historical 
value. His will is not known. Kitchen’s is 
not in the Prerogative Court, nor, so far as 
is known, in any other. His predecessors and 
his successors alike have their bequests re 
corded in the Archiepiscopal Court, and it 
might appear that not only was his death 
kept secret, from the public, but that his will 
was suppressed, deliberately. If it erred by 
telling too much, the loquacity was the single 
lapse of Kitchen’s eighty-six years of discreet 
taciturnity, 

J. C. WHItTeproox, 

24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


GREGORIO LETI: IL. Teatro 
Brittannico. 


(GREGORIO LETI, a literary adventurer of 

the seventeenth century, made at least 
three contributions to English history : lives 
of Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, 
neither apparently of any value, and a gen- 
eral work on England and its history. There 
were two editions of the last work and the 
following notes, based on a rough comparison 
of them made some months ago, may be of 
some help to future students. 

The first edition, Del Teatro Brittannico, 
was published in two volumes quarto by 
Robert Scott at London in 1683. These were 
only the first two of five projected volumes 
(notice in preliminary matter); they give 
the social and political state of England ; the 
other three volumes were to give the history 
from 850 to 1683. 

The book was so displeasing to the Govern- 
ment that it was almost immediately orde 
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to be withdrawn; and Leti, who had been | 
living here for some time, found it advisable 
to go abroad (preliminary matter to second 
dition). He then produced a new and 
altered edition, Jl Teatro Brittanico, pub- 
lished in five volumes duodecimo by A. Wolf- 
gang at Amsterdam in 1684. A sixth volume 
was projected (preliminary matter) but was 
apparently never published. 

There are copies of both editions in the 
British Museum; that of the first edition 
is perhaps unique. There is much _ re- 
arrangement in the second edition, as well 
as numerous additions, some alterations, and 
some omissions. The following is a rough 
concord of the two editions (omitting the pre- 
liminary matter); it must be regarded as a 
guide, not as an exhaustive statement; I 
have probably missed some of the reproduc- 
tive passages : 


First edition. Second Edition. 


Vol. I bk. i. Vol. I bk. i. 

bk. ii. bk ii. 

bk. iii, bk, iii. 

bk. iv. bks. iv, v. 

bk. v. bks, vi, vii. 

bk. vi. bk. viii. 

bk, vii. bk. ix. 

bk. viii. Vol. II bk. iii; vol. V, pp. 
533-87 (Thynne’s murder). 

bk ix. Vol. II bks, i, ii. 

bk. x. Vol. I bk. x; and parts in 
vol. V, pp. 403-33 (Ex- 
clusion Bill). 

bk, xi. Vol. IV bk. iii; Pennsylvania 
in vol V. 

Vol. II bk, i. Vol. II bk. iv. 

bk. ii. bk. v. 

bk. iii. bk. vi. 

bk, iv. Vol. I bk. xi. 

bk. v. Vol. IL bk. viii; vol. V bk. v, 
pp. 525-82, then pp. 453-525. 

bk. vi. I think partly in Vol. V, 
bk. ii. 

bk. vii. Vol. II bk. vii to p. 414. 

bk. viii. Vol. II bk. vii, pp. 414-38 and 
vol. V_ bk. iii; the re-em- 
ployment is alternating, 
not continuous. 

bk, ix. Vol. IT bk vii, pp. 438-86. 

bk. x. Apparently not in second 


edition. 

This, I think, covers the whole of the first 
edition. I cannot, unfortunately, go into 
any detail regarding the nature of the altera- 
tions in the second edition. Leti was fond 
of scandal, and I think that he did not 
eliminate anything of that sort; there is pro- 
bably a large omission relating to the 





Exclusion Bill—too candid contemporary 
history. Some other omissions are due to | 
Temoving matter of little interest. There is 
much additional matter in the parallel sec- 


tions of the second edition; part of this and 
some of the altered passages are due to the 
necessity of bringing the book up to date; 
other additions are the natural product of a 
second handling of the subject. 

The omission of Vol. II., bk. x. of the first 
edition is unfortunate (it was perhaps held 
over for the sixth volume of the second edi- 
tion). I regret that my notes of it are very 
slight; it contains a number of notices of 
foreigners and other persons resident in 
London, including musicians; I have notes 
of Dr. Walgrave, Nicola Matteis, and Salo- 
mon de Foubert; I think there is also an 
important notice of one of the French Pro- 
testant churches. A summary of the con- 
tents of this book is a desiderandum. 

For Leti himself the Enciclopedia Italiana 
should be consulted and the books mentioned 
there. 

E. S. pe BEER. 


THE NORSE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA AND THE TURKEY. 


I? is to-day generally admitted that the first 

Europeans to discover America were the 
Norse settlers of Iceland and Greenland, and 
it would seem very probable that the region, 
to which they gave the poetical name of Vin- 
land or Vineland, was the coast of Maine or 
Massachusetts. A curious corroboration of 
the reliability of the Icelandic Sagas in this 
respect has recently come to light in the 
cathedral of the Danish town of Slesvig, 
according to accounts which have appeared 
in the Copenhagen newspapers. 

Dr. Alfred Stange, the eminent Danish 
archaeologist, has been engaged for some 
time past in the restoration of some ancient 
paintings on the walls of the cloisters of this 
cathedral, which represent episodes of the 
life of Christ. On each side of these mural 
decorations there is a vine-leaf motive and 
underneath a frieze depicting various birds 
and animals, such as rams, geese, eagles. 
Among these occurs no fewer than eight times 
the figure of a turkey which is not only un- 
misiakable but technically very well carried 
out. 

The date of the paintings in the cloisters 
has been authoritatively fixed by experts at 
1280, but turkeys, a bird of American origin, 
have only been known in Europe since the 
Spaniards brought them from Mexico. They 
are first described by Oviedo in his Sum- 
mario de la natural historia de las Indias, 


which was published in 1527. 
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We have therefore in a frieze on the walls | 


of a northern church, 212 years before the 
first voyage of Columbus, the lifelike repre- 
sentation of an American bird absolutely 
unknown to Europe before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Stange is of the opinion that 
these birds were brought to Iceland and Nor- 
way by the Norsemen returning from Vin- 
land. As is well known, turkeys are particu- 
larly abundant in Maine and Massachusetts. 
Being much easier to transport than deer, it 
is very probable that they would be carried 
in large numbers on the ships of the return- 
ing navigators as they would provide the fresh 
meat much needed on long voyages. 

The journeys of Leif, son of Eric the Red, 
and of the other Norse explorers, took place, 
however, at the end of the tenth and at the 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, after 
which period the Icelandic connections with 
the American coast seem to have ceased. In 
fact, in. the annals of the succeeding years, 
there is only one mention of an expedition 
to America when, under the date of 1121, 
there is the meagre statement: ‘‘ Bishop 
Eric of Greenland went in search of Vin- 
land.”’ 

How, therefore, is it possible, since young 
turkeys are particularly difficult to rear, that 
descendants of the birds, brought from 
America, could have managed to exist for 
several centuries in the rigorous climates of 
Northern Europe? and, in case of survival, 
how is it that turkeys were not known else- 
where ? 

Dr. Gudmundur Kamban, the Icelandic 
archaeologist, is of the opinion that the mural 
decorations in the cloisters of the cathedral 
at Slesvig, are copies of embroidered tapes- 
tries which were quite numerous in Iceland 
during the Middle Ages. He quotes, for 
instance, a passage of an _ Icelandic 
Chronicle which speaks of the beauty of the 
tapestries adorning the banqueting hall at 
Hjardarholt in West Iceland, which was a 
point of departure for the expeditions to 
Greenland. The fashion for these tapestries, 
which were the work of Icelandic women dur- 
ing the long winter nights and were highly 
esteemed, is evidently due to Byzantine influ- 
ences, a result of the presence at Constanti- 
nople of many Norsemen serving in the 
Varangian Guard, 

Another Icelandic archaeologist, Dr. 
Gumbur, also emits the hypothesis that, 
as the art of wood-carving was highly devel- 
oped in Iceland at that time, some artists 
may have been tempted to carve turkeys in 





wood and thus perpetuate the external ap. 
pearance of this picturesque and then un- 
common bird. He notes also that the Ice. 
landic wood-carvers of the period seem to 
have had a special predilection for birds jn 
general, such as falcons, eagles, vultures, and 
that moreover the Vikings often had the 
figures of birds painted on the sails of their 
ships or carved on their shields. These 
theories would explain how the unknown 
artist of Slesvig had knowledge of the mys- 
terious bird from the distant regions of the 
West. 
G. Cararant. 


CREATIVE MEMORY. 
(A Nore on JosepH ConraD.) 


" ft E knew how to remember,’ writes 

Conrad of Monsieur George in ‘The 
‘ Arrow of Gold,’ and of his invalid aristo- 
erat, Il Conde, he says: 

‘“*T understood then how really impres- 
sionable he was. Every small fact and event 
of that evening stood out in his memory as 
if endowed with mystic significance. If he 
did not mention to me the colour of the pony 
which drew the carozella, and the aspect of 
the man who drove, it was a mere over- 
sight. ...’? 

The young adventurer and the aged exqui- 
site possess the same faculty ; for to know how 
to remember is equivalent to seeing things 
‘““as if endowed with mystic significance.” 
Memory of this kind is a factor of imagina- 
tion. It is not a mere register or accumula- 
tion of facts. It is energetic, or dynamic, 
and, being allied with the subconscious will, 
which is the active principle of genius, it is 
creative. The will is subconscious, in this 
connection, since a writer does not know what 
poems, plays, or stories, are taking form and 
substance from its mysterious working 
together with memory, as if (to imitate the 
style of Conrad himself) by a kind of fatal 
and obscure conspiracy. 

Thus memory both produces and is in 
itself knowledge; by which, of course, I do 
not mean mere information. Plato’s dictum 
that all knowledge is anamnesis, is thus 
demonstrably true, in this sense, however it 
may be in the sense in which he meant it; 
and Aristotle asserted, on the same principle, 
that ‘‘ Each particular perception gives rise 
to a perceptive state, the permanence of 
which is memory.”’ 

Memory by its genial and electrical power 
generates atmosphere; by its penetrative or 
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sympathetic power it creates character; by 
its mystical power it reproduces the vivid 
clear lineaments and spiritual realism of 
things. 

If any writer, accordingly, possess this 
memory-making power, and power-making 
memory, it may be said of him, as Conrad 
said of Turgenev : 

Every gift has been heaped on his cradle: 
absolute sanity and the deepest sensibility, the 
clearest vision and the quickest responsiveness, 
penetrating insight and unfailing generosity 
of judgment, an exquisite perception of the 
visible world and an unerring instinct for the 
significant for the essential in the life of men 
and women, the clearest mind, the warmest 
heart, the largest sympathy—and all that in 
perfect measure. 

He is then, and only then, qualified to 
undertake the work of literary creation, 
enabled in Conrad’s own words, to ‘‘ step in 
calmly where fools may be eager to rush,”’ 
trained for the ‘‘ hard slavery of the pen,”’ 
prepared to attempt ‘‘the only theme that 
can be legitimately developed by the novelist 
who is chronicler of the adventures of man- 
kind amongst the dangers of the kingdom of 
the earth ’’—the theme, namely, of the 
pursuit of happiness by means lawful and un- 
lawful, through resignation or revolt, by the 
clever manipulation of conventions or by 
solemn hanging on to the skirts of the latest 
scientific theory. 

Not only facts and events must be appre- 
hended, but also inanimate things must be 
seen, ‘‘as if endowed with mystic signifi- 
cance’ if they are to be remembered, in Con- 
rad’s sense, 

A word expressive of sublimity is usually 
abused in colloquial English—for instance, 
the word, “‘ imagination,” which is confused 
with ‘‘invention,’’ or with ‘“‘ fancy ’’; or, 
the word, ‘‘ awful,’? so commonly depraved. 
“ Awful’? is abused even by Conrad himself, 
who sometimes uses it in its original sense, 
sometimes corruptly. (He has instances of 
both usages on a single page.) 

_ Again, there is the word ‘‘ mystic,’’ which 
is popularly misconceived as denoting some- 
thing vague and, as it were, “ misty.” 
Poets are misunderstood no less than philo- 
sophers; and both the Romantic revival and 
the later Celtic awakening have confounded 
the meaning of this word by introducing 
naturalistic and amorphous elements. A 
Mystic is supposed to see things in a kind of | 
supernatural haze. He is as foolishly mis- | 
understood as was Coleridge by Thomas Love | 
Peacock, who satirised the metaphysical | 





philosophy of that great thinker as smoke 
pouring from a stove and filling a house. 

‘‘The road to legitimate realism,’’ wrote 
Conrad, praising the art of his early in- 
fluence, Fenimore Cooper, ‘‘is through 
poetic feeling,’’ and the mystic, in Conrad’s 
use of the word (apart from its profounder 
meaning), is the only true realist—or mate- 
rialist, for that matter! He sees the bodies, 
or outward forms and colours of things, in 
the illumination of their internal light, or 
significance. So also, of course, does every 
one else—but the mystic clearly; the rest 
darkly, and, as it were, blurred. 

““He who does not imagine,’’ wrote Blake, 
‘fin stronger and better lineaments, and in 
stronger and better light, than his perishing 
mortal eye can see, does not imagine at all.’’ 

Conrad, of course, is not a mystic possess- 
ing the energy and immediacy of Blake; but, 
he penetrates, in some places, to Blake’s pro- 
found philosophy, emitting flashes into pro- 
fundities. Conrad’s power of remembering 
and definitively reproducing the forms and 
colours of things seen is incomparable; and, 
although his definiteness of description is not 
superficial, or photographic, it may be said 
of him, as he himself says of the Serang in 
‘The End of the Tether,’ that the “ record of 
the visual world fell through his eyes. . . 
as on a sensitised plate through the lens of 
a camera.’’ But to him, as to Marlow in 
‘Heart of Darkness,’ the ‘‘ meaning of an 
episode was not inside like a kernel, but out- 
side, enveloping the tale which brought it out 
only as a glow brings out a haze.”’ 


EK. H. Visrax. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POSSIBLE 
REMINISCENCE OF DERMODY. 


(See ante p. 261.) 


COME years ago, on reading the beginning 
of the ninth stanza of Thomas Dermody’s 
poem, ‘ The Extravaganza,’ 


Her sunny ringlets, wove in cunning braid, 
Form’d for her lily front a coronet; 

Her persant eyes two precious gems betraid, 
In living alabaster featly set. 


I was much struck by the similarity of the 
really unusual image to that in Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s ‘Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,’ lines 377-379: 


“Byes,” he said, “ now throbbing through 
me! are ye eyes that did undo me? . 
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Shining eyes, like antique 
Parian statue stone! 

Underneath that calm white forehead are ye 

ever burning, etc.” 

Now it has long been my feeling that in 
tracing sources one must consider not merely 
whether they are unconscious reminiscences, or 
deliberate imitations or allusions, but whether 
they are merely coincidental parallels of the 
minds of two poets. In the case of anything 
commonplace, one usually feels that the 
chances of coincidence are great, but where 
images are alike in rare kinds of thought or 
language, some probability of connection must 
be admitted. However, one must also con- 
sider if there is any likelihood that the later 
writer knew the work of the supposed model. 
In the present instance the character of the 
images is decidedly unusual, but I had dis- 
missed this jn view of the fact that. I thought 
it unlikely Miss Barrett would have read Der- 
mody. But in a recent article in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
(ante p. 261) I have shown that Robert 
Browning and his father were both interested 
in Dermody at about the period of the com- 
position of ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ’ 
and at a time when Robert Browning was 
acquainted with Miss Barrett. Furthermore, 
‘The Extravaganza’ was considered (by Der- 
mody’s editor and biographer, James Grant 
Raymond) as his best performance, and is 
placed first in the 1807 edition of his col- 
lected poems, ‘ The Harp of Erin,’ the only 
edition Miss Barrett would be likely to see in 
the ordinary course of events. 

Of course there are some ancient statues 
with inset eyes. That which I recall seeing 
myself is of bronze, and the eyes have a 
strange and ghastly effect against the dark 
bronze, which would have been more pleasing 
if, as I suspect, that bronze was more golden 
in colour when new. And both Dermody and 
Mrs. Browning were interested in classical 
antiquity enough to have known this. But 
the chances of a connection between the two 
passages are certainly great in view of the 
new evidence, and it has led me to think the 
parallel worthy of publication. And both 
poets have used the image to their own pur- 
poses, Dermody for merely charming fancy, 
Mrs. Browning for a weird effect, which 
marble gives in higher degree than the more 
natural alabaster for an eye. 

An amusing parallel passage to one sen- 
tence of the letter printed at the reference is 
found in another letter, from Dermody to Sir 
James Bland Burges, 29 Jan., 1801, where he 
speaks of his volume of poems and says “ But 
the laudator et alget could very well be ap- 


jewels set in 





plied, my emolument being trifling indeed.” 
See Raymond’s ‘ Life,’ Vol. ii., p. 160. 
T. O. Massorr, 

(ORRESPON DENCE OF SIR ISAAC 

NEWTON.—In the Annals of Science, 
vol. iv., p. 322, London, July, 1939, there 
appears a notice to the effect that the Royal 
Society intends to collect and publish, when 
practicable, all the correspondence of Sir 
Isaac Newton. The Committee in charge of 
the work is under the chairmanship of Sir 
Charles Sherrington. In response to an invi- 
tation by the Council of the Society, Professor 
H. C. Plummer has accepted the position of 
editor. 

The printed notice states that the co 
operation of librarians in U.S.A. and other 
countries is requested. 

Some references to ‘Sir Isaac Newton in 
American Libraries’ were given in 
“N. and Q.’ at clxvii. 348; clxviii. 51, 394; 
elxix. 391; clxxi. 337. Cf. also clxxv. 374, 

A letter, dated Dec. 13, 1679, from Newton 
to Eooke, was published in /sis, No. 38, vol. 
xii. (2), May, 1929, pp. 237-254. The origi- 
nal is said to be in the British Museum, in 
a collection of letters, No. 37,021 (f. 56). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


USICAL ATTRIBUTIONS.—1. Henry 
Purcell or Jeremiah Clarke. The fact 


that Sir Henry Wood, who arranged “ Pur- 
cell’s Trumpet Voluntary,’’ did not supply 
any information regarding the source of this 
music has led a number of people on a search 
through Purcell’s Works in an_ effort 
to trace this tune. If anybody has 
found it in The Purcell Society’s Edition I 
shall be surprised—but, if anybody tells me 
that Jeremiah Clarke’s ‘The Prince of Den- 
mark’s March’ (published in Fuller-Mait- 
land’s ‘At the Court of Queen Anne’ b 
Chesters in 1923, price 3s.), and ‘‘ Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary ’’ are not one and the 
same composition I shall be even more sur- 
prised. 

2. Handel or Buononcini. The _ reason, 
also, for the present eludes me, why the late 
Sir Arthur Somervell credited Handel with 
the two songs which he arranged: ‘The 
trumpet is calling: Un’ ombra di pace,’ and 
‘Ah, What sorrow: No, oh Dio,’ both from 
the opera ‘Calphurnia.’ (Publ. Curwen, 
1929.) Is it not generally agreed that ‘Cal- 
phurnia’ must be attributed to Buononcin 
and not to Handel? 


Donato R. WaAkKELING. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ DATTILEAR.’’—Can any reader identify 

the above article of clothing? It is men- 
tioned in an eighteenth-century tradesman’s 
card which was found in one of the volumes 
of John Wesley’s Library at Kingswood 
School, Bath. The complete card, a slip of 
laid paper, 5 ins. long by 4 ins. deep, runs 
as follows : 


E. Pre, 
At the Blue Bell, near the Chapel, 
in Berwick-street, Soho: 
Makes all Sorts of Gowns, 
Sacks, Pattilears, Hats, Claoks [sic] 
and Capuchins. 

Above the printed name, and apparently 
in John Wesley’s handwriting, are the words 
“quite in want.’’ Probably this relic is an 
example of Wesley’s early attempts to relieve 
distress. The large Oxford English Diction- 
ary, and several encyclopaedias of Costume, 
have been searched in vain for a reference to 
this word “‘ pattilear,’’ or even something re- 


motely resembling it. Frank Baker. 





WATCH BY JOHN WILTER.—An Eng- 
lish watch by John Wilter of London 
has a roughly engraved design on the back 
of the case of a coronet with the date ‘‘ 1789,’’ 
and certain capital letters in three lines 
which appear to be: 
VDPVO 
CvM 
TPLL 

The outer case of the watch is by the 
repoussé worker Cochin. The scene depicted 
is the parting of Hector and Andromache 
(liad vi.). 

The undersigned will be greatly pleased to 
have any reader give an interpretation of the 
letters or initials. It is desloed to know 
who the former owner of the watch was, if 
the letters conceal his identity. 


F. L. PLeapwELt. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


‘HE FAIR PENITENT’ IN BOMBAY, 
1756.—Who was the author of this play? 
It was acted in Bombay on Easter Monday, 
1756—19 April—by the ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
Navy and Army.” 
Can any details of the performance be 
given? There were several of His Majesty’s 
men-of-war anchored there at the time, under 
the command of Admiral Charles Watson, 
and three companies of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, commanded by Major John 





Chalmers, in addition to the ships and land 
forces of the Hon. East India Company. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
[‘ The Fair Penitent’ (1703) was by Nicholas 
Rowe (1674-1718). This was a play in which 
Mrs. Siddons achieved great success]. 


OTEL BRISTOL.—I notice that among 
the buildings in Warsaw that have been 
destroyed by oe is the Hotel Bristol. 
This is a very popular name for hotels all 
over Central and Western Europe. 
one give me the reason for this? 


Ernest A. KENT. 


DINBURGH : THE ANTE-MANUM 
CLUB.—I am anxious to find out all I 
can about the famous old Edinburgh club, 
the Ante-Manum Club. I know the ordinary 
references to it in the well-known books on 
old Edinburgh, but they are slight and even 
contradictory. Thus Chambers says it met 
on Saturday: Lord Cockburn, who knew its 
members well, says Friday. I am especially 
desirous of knowing where it met, as I have 
never seen this stated. It must have been 
at one of the old Edinburgh taverns. Can 
any reader help me? 


M. MELVILLE Batrour. 


ETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND 
HALLEY (See clv. 87; clxvii. 28; clxxv. 
100, 261).—At the last reference, I cited four 
old books relating to the Czar Peter, think- 
ing that, perhaps, one of them might contain 
some remarks concerning Peter’s sojourn at 
Deptford and Halley’s association with him 
there. An examination of those four books, 
at the British Museum, as I am informed 
now, did not reveal any such information. 

In an article on ‘ Halley’s Comet,’ in the 
Spectator, No. 4,263, for the week ending 
Saturday, Mar. 12, 1910, appears the follow- 
ing: 

We have read somewhere that Peter the 
Great when he was staying in England had a 
particular liking for the companionship of 
Halley, and that after carousing with him at 
Deptford one evening he wheeled him in a 
barrow through a yew hedge and did such 
damage that he had to pay handsome com- 
pensation to John Evelyn... 

Some further remarks about the damage 
done by the Czar and his retinue at Deptford 
may be seen in ‘N. and Q.,’ 2S. i. 365. Cf. 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ ed. by Drake, 
part i. ‘ The Hundred of Blackheath,’ p. 9, 
note. 

References to Peter the Great in England 


Can any- 
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appeared in ‘N. and Q.,’ 9S. xi. 14, 78, 239; 
xii. 127, 213, 510. 

Can any reader supply further information 
about Edmond Halley’s association with 
Peter, at Deptford, in 1698? 


E. F. MacPrixe. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 

MONTAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 208, 
226, 247, 263, 280).— 

81, Montagu writes in 1769 (unpublished) 
that he is writing to “the celebrated Justice 
Spinnage ’’ about a house in West Drayton. 
Who was he? Why celebrated? The London 
Chronicle, 6—8 Oct., 1763, xiv. 344, mentions 
William Spinnage, J.P., at Knightsbridge. 

82. When the Earl of Pembroke eloped 
with Kitty Hunter (No. 38, see ante p. 209) 
he wrote ‘‘ to Mr. Stopford, who he acquits of 
all privity to his design’’ (to Montagu, 22 
Feb., 1762. T. v. 177). Who was Mr. Stop- 
ford? Why should his complicity be sus- 
pected ? 

83. Baron Steinberg or Stainberg is said 
to have been a Hanoverian minister of 
George II; he spent some time in London. 
Further information desired. 

84. Montagu, apparently referring to his 
own schooldays, writes in 1770 (unpublished) : 
** Parson Stanton of Eton would give a man 
to the second lesson and beat him hollow.” 
Who was Parson Stanton ? 

85. Walpole in 1745 was visiting ‘‘in 
Essex at the Talbot’s.’’? His host in all prob- 
ability was Henry Talbot (1700-84); where 
did he live? 

86. Walpole, describing Paris society to 
Montagu, 15 Oct., 1765, writes: ‘‘ The Duc 
de Richelieu is a lean old resemblance of old 
General Churchill, and like him affects still 
to have his Boothbies. Alas! Poor Booth- 
bies’’ » 

Who was Boothby or Boothbies ? 
be commiseratud ? 

87. Montagu writes 30 Dec., 1765 (unpub- 
lished): ‘“‘I see by the papers Admiral 
Cornish has a patent. I will be hanged if it 
is not to qualify Tiger Talbot’s daughter one 
of these days, and if it is I shall be glad, for 
she is a good body. Sir Charles Sedley 
figures by the same tenure—but war [beware] 
Mr. Hampden’s son !”’ 

Walpole replied: ‘‘ I don’t understand one 
syllable of your paragraph about Miss 
Talbot, Admiral Cornish, and Mr, Hamp- 
den’s son. I thought she was married, and 
I forget to whom.”’ 


Why to 





Ely, daughter of Henry (Tiger) Talbot, 
was supposedly married to Capt. Thomas 
Cornwall, R.N. Admiral Cornish was made 
a baronet at about this time. Information 
is desired on any part of Montagu’s para- 
graph. 

88. Wanted names and dates of the 
daughters of Col. John Thomas and Lady 
Sophia Keppel ? 

89. The ‘‘last request’? of Sir Harry 
Bellenden (to Montagu, 16 April, 1761, T. y, 
53) was ‘ to the sister Tuftons to be recon- 
ciled—which they are.’’ The sister Tuftons 
were Lady Mary (m. 1763 Sir William Dun- 
can), and Lady Charlotte Tufton (d. 1803, 
unm.). What had they quarrelled about? 

90. Montagu in 1766 (unpublished) men- 
tions a Mr. Richard Trevor, who was deaf, 
and apparently was connected with the 
family of Robert, Lord Trevor, and Bishop 
Richard Trevor. Who was he? 

W. S. Lewis. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

IM BOBBIN, THE LANCASHIRE 

OSTLER.—His real name was John 
Collier, according to an interesting note in 
Sala’s Journal of April 22, 1893, which refers 
to him as a poet and prose-writer of a rather 
coarse and vulgar style. I am enquiring as 
to the value of an old painting of Tim, on 
the back of which is pasted his name, and 
the extract from Sala’s Journal referred to 
above. Can anyone throw any light on the 
subject ? W. R. Parersoy. 

90, Ridge Road, N.21. 


QTATE SECRETS GIVEN AWAY. — On 

Oct. 2 I read in the Daily Sketch that 
an indiscretion of Frau Magda Goebbels was 
responsible for the Knickerbocker exposure of 
Nazi fortunes hidden abroad. At a party 
given just before the war she mentioned to 
friends that if the worst happened the money 
of the leaders deposited out of Germany 
would be safe. By an odd coicidence on the 
same day, reading Mr. J. G. Muppray’s 
‘Trial of Charles I,’ I came across Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s incautious words to Lady 
Carlisle about the King’s intention in going 
down to the House of Commons to arrest the 
five members. Lady Carlisle, it will be re 
membered, let Pym know of this, and was 
in time to prevent the five members being 
caught in the House. I wondered whether 
many other such instances of a bad give-away 
to friends of an important plan or secret, 
of national interest, could be cited. 

Mary Brows. 
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‘ALPHA AND OMEGA.’—I am anxious 

to obtain some information about the 
above-named book and its author. It was 
written by Thomas Arnold Hailey between 
1860 and 1890, probably about 1885. He was 
then living somewhere in Canada, so the book 
may have been published there, but I can 
find no trace of it. I should like to know 
where the author lived and the date of his 
death. 

EK. M. H. 


JATERFALLS IN THE HIMALAYAS.— 
What are the highest and most important 
waterfalls in the region of the Himalayas? 
Although the principal waterfalls with re- 
gard to volume of water are in Africa and 
North and South America, surely there must 
be some in the Himalayas of far greater 
height than any of which the Andes can 
boast, from the much vaster extent of ice and 
snow occurring at a much higher altitude in 
the former more elevated range. Travellers 
and explorers, strange to say, have little or 
nothing to relate regarding them. There is 
at least one magnificent waterfall in the 
Himalayas, which I _ have personally 
inspected, to the north of Sikkim; it results 
from the melting of a glacier and snowfield 
on the summit of the high snow-peak of 
Changokang, over 20,000 ft. in height. I 
estimate this to have a sheer perpendicular 
descent of between 5,000 and 6,000 ft., with a 
volume of water probably exceeding four times 
that of the celebrated cascade de Gavarine in 
the Pyrenees at its best. As I have not been 
able to discover the vernacular name of this 
waterfall in the Himalayas, I have ventured 
to call it the Changokang Cascade. 


Wititiam Harcourt-Batu. 


ANATORIA IN THE HIMALAYAS.— 
What is the altitude of the following 
sanatoria or health stations for Europeans 
in the Eastern Punjab: Bashahr, Chota 
Simla, Dagshai, Kasauli, Sabathu and Solon ? 
They are all, I presume, at an approximate 
altitude of 7,000 ft. above the sea level, some 
of them being in the immediate neighbour- 

hood of Simla. 

Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


OUSES BUILT IN A NIGHT: KEY- 
HOLE TENURE. — It is said that 
according to ancient Belgian law a man was 
awarded ownership of 25 acres of land if he 
built, a house in a single night so complete 
that its chimney smoked in the morning. Up 
to the end of the nineteenth century it was 





customary in various parts of Wales to build 
a house in one night on common land or land 
belonging to the Lord of the Manor, and if 
the builders succeeded in getting smoke 
through the chimney in the morning they 
claimed the site rent free. These habitations 
were very rude, the walls in most cases bein 
built of turf bricks of peat. The roof woul 
be thatched with rushes or straw. They were 
in Wales called ‘‘ tai unos ”’ or ‘‘ tai un nos,”’ 
that is, one-night houses. In the course of 
a few years better houses would be built on 
the spot. I know of such houses in the 
parish of Penboyr, Carmarthenshire. Though 
for many years the tenants enjoyed undis- 
puted right to live there, in the end the lord 
of the manor insisted on a small rent fee 
which eventually was paid by the owners. 
When parts of the Cawdor estate were sold, 
these cottages were also sold privately to the 
tenants at a low reasonable rate. Of course, 
in these customary asserted rights there were 
no gifts of or claims for acres of land except 
a reasonable garden plot. I wonder whether 
similar customs were in vogue generally 
through various parts of our country and, if 
so, what were the terms applied to such cot- 
tages. I have given the Welsh term 
‘* Ty-un-nos’’ (‘‘ one-night’s house ’’), i.e., 
a house built in one night. 

I quote the following from ‘ A History of 
the Parish of Llanbadarn Fawr, Radnor- 
shire,’ by Dr. Jordan (rector). Referring to 
the burial of David Morgan of Morning Sur- 
prise, Dec. 16, 1884, aged sixty-nine years, 
the rector writes (see p. 41): 


The present generation will wonder what is 
meant by “ Marning Surprise.” The explana- 
tion is, that David Morgan, who was brought 
up at Dogs Hole near Llanbadarn Bridge built 
a cottage during one night on the Clewedog 
Common, principally with clods, and when 
smoke was seen to ascend in the morning, 
someone very appropriately gave the cottage 
the rame of Morning Surprise, owing to its 
rapid erection. The belief apparently existed 
in this neighbourhood, that if a cottage could 
be built on common lard during one night, the 
owner became possessor of the ground on which 
it stood. However, it is doubtful whether any 
legality can be attached to such custom, for 
when the Clewedog Common was _ enclosed 
under an Enclosure Act, no claim was made by 
anyone for the cottage and the site. 


Reference is also made to a very old tenure 
called ‘‘keyhole’’ tenure in Hampshire. 
Who can supply a full account of this ‘“ key- 
hole tenure ’’ custom ? 


JoHN Evans. 
Felindre. 
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THE HUNTING PARSON. 
(clxxvii. 263). 


[THE sporting ecclesiastic is certainly not 
solely English and Protestant. From very 
early days clerics were given to sport in most 
European countries. The Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, a well-known sporting parson of the 
eighties of the last century tells us much of 
the hunting Bishops and Abbots of the Middle 
Ages. As far back as the ninth century Wul- 
sig and Wulnoth, Abbots of St. Albans, were 
well known for their inordinate love of hunt- 
ing. Chaucer tells us in the ‘ Ploughman’ 
and in the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ of sporting 
monks. Strutt mentions that Walter, Bishop 
of Rochester, went on hunting, which was 
his sole occupation, to the neglect of his epis- 
copal duties, till he was more than eighty 
years of age, and the Abbot of Clowne, in 
Leicestershire, was so renowned as a breeder of 
hounds that he received a royal charter to 
hold an annual fair for their sale. Indeed, 
the mediaeval clergy seem to have had a par- 
ticular love of sport, and there are constant 
references thereto. In the reign of James I, 
Archbishop Abbot accidentally shot a beater 
in Windsor Forest, and so serious a view was 
taken of this accidental homicide that he was 
nearly deprived of his see. He founded 
Abbot’s Hospital at Guildford as a penance. 
Whether any sporting parsons exist to-day 
I do not know, but I can remember them 
well when I used to hunt. It was only a very 
short time ago that Mr. Milne, who was for 
many years Master of the Cattistock, gave 
up the pack. The Rev. John Russell was a 
well-known man with my grandfather-in- 
law’s hounds. He was the breeder of the 
Jack Russell terriers. When I was at 
Oxford there were not a few hunting parsons, 
some of them in Orders. There was the Rev. 
Arthur Johnson, historian and Fellow of All 
Souls, as well-known with the Bicester and 
the Heythrop as he was in the schools. And 
there was another younger man who hunted 
also with the Bicester and in his later days 
became an ornament of the episcopal bench. 
In fiction, especially in the novels of the last 
century, we often meet the sporting parson. 
Parson Blossomnose will recur to all readers 
of Surtees, and Whyte Melville recalls 
Market Harborough and Parson Dove. 


OnsLow. 





The name that comes uppermost, and at 
once, is that of Jack Russell, the famous 
hunting parson of Devon, who was born in 
1795 and lived till 1883. His life was re. 
corded in a book called ‘Rev. John Russell 
and his Outdoor Life,’ 1878 (new ed., 1883), 
Jack Russell began his sporting career early 
and when at school at Blundells he started 
a scratch pack of hounds of varying breeds, 
His livings were at Swymbridge and later at 
Black Torrington, both in Devon. He died 
at Black Torrington 28 April, 1883, and was 
buried at Swymbridge 3 May, 1883. 

Hunting the fox is not so old a sport as 
many may think, but hunting game of some 
sort is one of the oldest pastimes. The inclin- 
ation of the clergy to follow hunting and 
hawking is often reprobated by the early 
poets; Chaucer, for instance, makes the monk 
much better skilled in riding and hunting 
than in divinity. In a MS. book of ‘ Homi- 
lies’ in the Cottonian collection, written 
about 1430, there are instructions to priests 
in general requiring them not to engage in 
‘‘ Hawkynge, huntinge or dawnsynge.”’ 

The Norman gentry hunted the deer, the 
boar and the wolf. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
day they hunted the hare, the polecat and the 
badger. The fox did not rise to his present 
eminence as a beast of the chase till later. 
In early days the clergy of rank had the pri- 
vilege of hunting in their own parks and 
enclosures. Strutt says that at the time of 
the Reformation the See of Norwich possessed 
thirteen parks well stocked with deer, etc. 

I suggest that Mr. Purtrp Dean should 
consult for modern instances the novels of 
Anthonv Trollope and his volume on Hunt- 
ing; also Whyte-Melville’s novels. I think, 
too, it would be well worth while to look 
through the volumes of Baily’s Magazine, 
Strutt’s ‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ and Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Old Country Life’ and the works 
of ‘‘The Druid.” 

A book is needed upon the close association 
in early days between the parson and the 
horse. In former days, viz., the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the clergy were 
thoroughly at home on a horse. Numerous 
wills could be cited where a parson bequeaths 
his ‘‘ nag ’’ to a neighbour. : 

Bishop Wilberforce objected to hunting. 
Soon after he became Bishop of Oxford he 
observed in a reproachful tone to a_hard- 
riding rector: ‘‘You hunt a_ good deal, I 
believe, Mr. B——; do you think it quite 4 
clerical pursuit?” ‘‘ Well, my Lorf, I 
don’t think it worse than going to balls. 
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“Ah,” replied the Bishop, ‘‘ you allude to 
my being at Lady Jersey’s ball; but I beg 
to assure you that I never was in the ball- 
room.’ ‘‘ My Lord,’’ answered the parson, 
“that’s just my case. I go out with the 
hounds, certainly, but when they are running 
I am never in the same field with them !”’ 

A hundred years ago some parsons compro- 
mised by wearing purple instead of pink in 
the field. In Warburton’s ‘ Hunting Songs’ 
there is a reference to ‘‘ Henry, our purple- 
clad vicar,’’? and the old Cheshire song con- 
tinues : 

If my life were at stake on the wager, 

I know not which brother I’d back, 

The parson, the squire, or the major, 

The purple, the pink, or the black. 

A. L, Humpareys. 

Devonshire Club, 8.W.1. 

Some of the information desired may be 
found in Mrs. Stuart Menzies’ book, ‘ Sports- 
men Parsons in Peace and War,’ 1919. As 
regards Devon reference may be made to Miss 
B, F. Cresswell’s ‘A Book on Devonshire 
Parsons,’ 1932, chapt. xi. R. D. Black- 
more, in his novel ‘The Maid of Sker’ is 
said to have described two Devon hunting 
parsons of Victorian times, Radford and 
John Froude, the latter of whom is dealt with 
by Major W. H. Wilkin in a paper in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 
vol. Ixiv., 512. Parson Jack Russell, 
1795-1883, has a literature of his own, see 
Memoirs by E. W. L. Davies, more than one 
edition, and ‘ Blundell’s Worthies,’ by M. 
L, Banks, 1904. We must not omit the two 
members of the Clack family, parsons who 
kept private packs of hounds, nor the Rev. 
R. 8S. W. Honey, who was master of the 
Modbury Harriers, nor the Rev. John 
Michell, Rector of Cotleigh. 

M. 


pEPys AND HIS BARGE (clxxvii. 244).— 

May I be allowed to correct an error— 
a common one—made by Mr. Donatp Date 
in his article at the reference, which he states 
he compiled from the papers of the late Mr. 
Edwin Chappell. Mx. Date takes me to task 
for calling (on p. 279 of the second volume 
of my Life of Pepys) the libellous pamphlet 
which Benjamin Harris published against 
Pepys and Hewer in October, 1679, ‘ Plain 
Truth or Closet Discourse Betwixt P. and 
H.’ This Mr. Dae describes as ‘‘ an extra- 
ordinary perversion of the true title.’’ But 
this happens to be what its author entitled it. 
fx. Date’s mistake arises, as he would have 
discovered had he read on to pp. 302-6 of my 





volume, from his confusing two separate 
pamphlets which have sometimes been bound 
(at a later date) in a single cover. That 
from which he culls the delightful if insult- 
ing description of Pepys’s gorgeous barge, 
and to which he refers as if it was the only 
nag ace was not published in October, as 

e states, but two months later, and was en- 
titled ‘‘ A Hue and Cry after P. and H.” 
It can be dated, inter alia, by an unpublished 
letter of Pepys’s to Mr. Carr of Dec. 16, 1679, 
which Mr, Datp will find in Vol. A.194 of 
the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary. Mr. Dats, probably following a care- 
less contemporary binder, has run the title 
of the two pamphlets into one another with 
the misleading title of “A Hue and Cry 
after P. and H. and Plain Truth; or a 
Private Discourse betwixt P, and H.’’ The 
‘“and,’’ of course, does not belong to either 
title. 

There is a discrepancy between ‘‘ Closett 
Discorse’’? in the MS. copy among Pepys’s 
own unsorted papers in the Bodleian Library 
(Rawl. MSS. A. 173, f. 180) and ‘‘ Private 
Discourse,’’ as transcribed by Mr. Date pre- 
sumably from a printed copy in his posses- 


s10n. ARTHUR BRYANT. 


MARTIN FOLKES (1690-1754) (clxxvii. 

209).—I own ‘ A Letter of a Gentleman 
to his Friend Shewing that the Bishops are 
not to be Judges in Parliament in Cases 
Capital,’ 1679 (by Denzil, Lord Holles) which 
has on the title the signature ‘‘ Martine 
ffolkes.”” This was probably among the tracts 
in the first day’s sale, 2 Feb., 1756, of Folkes’s 
library (which lasted forty days and not 
forty-one, as in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ ii. 592). It was presumably bought 
by Horace Walpole, for it has his bookplate 
of the period and the press-marks A.4.31 
(inserted prior to 1764). 

Another book from Walpole’s library in 
my possession which may have belonged to 
Folkes, is ‘ Labyrinthe de Versailles,’ Paris, 
1679, No. 3784 in the Folkes Sale Catalogue. 

There is a priced copy of the catalogue in 
the British Museum. W. S. Lewrs. 


RSYPTIAN CATS (clxxvii. 248).—As to 

Shylock’s ‘‘ necessary cat,’’ there must 
be many households besides mine where the 
cat is a necessity, for the control of mice and 
rats. As M. Reinach says, the spread of this 
creature over Europe in the fourth century 
came only just in time, for the rats came 


with the Huns. Ricwarp Hussey. 
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NGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 

OF AUTHORS (clxxvii. 264). — The 
Wordsworth Society was started on 29 Sept., 
1880, and ended on 7 July, 1886. It was 
conducted by Professor William Knight 
(Hon. Secretary), Canon Rawnsley, Pro- 
fessor Veitch, Lord Houghton, Lord Cole- 
ridge, J. H. Shorthouse, James Russell 
Lowell, the Hon. Roden Noel, Canon Ainger, 
R. H. Hutton, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
Professor Edward Dowden, Aubrey de Vere, 
Robert Browning and Professor Bonamy 
Price, It published a series of very valuable 
reports and papers: a copy is in the Lan- 
caster Public Library. 

The Dickens Fellowship, which _pub- 
lishes the Dickensian (ably edited by Walter 
Dexter) is devoted to everything anent 
Charles Dickens and his works and-life. The 
Fellowship itself was founded on 6 Oct., 1902, 
as the result of an anonymous letter to 
Household Words in 1902 (now known to 
have been written by Mr. W. Walter Crotch 
who wrote many Dickensian books and is still 
alive in Paris). The founders were Messrs. 
Bertram Waldon Matz (so long the very cap- 
able editor of the Dickensian), E. P. Has- 
lam, Percy Fitzgerald, and W. W. Crotch. 
Other good workers were Sir Henry Fielding 
Dickens, Frank Staff, A. E. Brookes Cross, 
Sidney Marriott, Arthur Waugh, J. Cuming 
Walters, William Miller, Sir Luke Fildes, 
W. L. Courtney, Robert Allbutt, Professor 
Edward Dowden, G. K. Chesterton, Mrs. 
Kate Perugini, Clement K. Shorter, Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, M. H. Spielmann, Sir 
Beerbohm Tree, Marcus Stone, Bransby Wil- 
liams, and W. Edwards. I was for many 
years on the Central Committee and have 
been President of the Lancaster Branch. 
S. J. Rust, the present genial Hon. Secretary, 
will’ gladly answer any queries at the 
Dickens House, 48, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 

The Browning Society was started in 1881 
and issued at least thirteen parts of its 
Journal up to 1893, but is now, I think, 
extinct. 

The Charles Lamb Society was founded on 
1 Feb., 1935, and is still active and has pub- 
lished four annual Reports and its Monthly 
Bulletin regularly. Its courteous Hon. Secre- 
tary is Mr. Ernest G. Crowsley, of the Tavis- 
tock Residential Club, 37-40, Tavistock 


Square, W.C.1, who will gladly give further 
information. 

The Bronté Society (of which I am a life 
member and was several years on the Coun- 
cil) held its first annual meeting on 8 Dec., 





1894, at the Town Hall, Dewsbury, and hag 
published many papers of Bronté interest in 
its Journal. Its practical founder was the 
late Mr. Butler Wood, the Public Librarian 
of Bradford. I possess all its Transactions 
and a very full collection of its circulars and 
other publications. 

The Cowper Society was started by the Rey, 
Thomas Wright, and is still alive. His 
widow, Mrs. T. Wright, of Olney, Bucks, is 
its Secretary. He also founded the John 
Payne Society. This is still alive, and infor. 
mation can be obtained from the Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Romeu, of 868, Holland Park, 
London, W.11. 

The Gilbert White Fellowship was started 
on 20 April, 1918, and has published nine 
parts of interesting pamphlets dealing with 
Gilbert White and his work. It is still very 
active: its Hon. Secretary is Miss Winifred 
M. Dunton, of 11, Queen Square House, 
W.C.1. I am a life member, 

The Johnson Society meets annually in 
Lichfield and celebrates the work of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and _ publishes _ excellent 
notes and papers thereon. Its Presidential 
Addresses by Mr. 8. C. Roberts, Lord Charn- 
wood and others are a mine of matters of 
Johnsonian interest. I am a life member 
and have once attended one of their meetings 
carried out with much interesting ceremony. 
Information as to their work can be obtained 
from the Town Clerk (Mr. A. R. Ballard). 

I have a memory that a Society once 
existed in Birmingham called the ‘‘ Society 
of the Rose,’’? dedicated to the study of the 
works of John Ruskin. Perhaps the City 
Librarian can say more about this. I also 
seem to remember a Shelley Society, but was 
never a member and do not know any details. 

The Robert Louis Stevenson Club was insti- 
tuted for the study of his work in 1920. The 
members meet in R. L. S.’s birthplace in 
Howard Place, Edinburgh. They published 
in 1925 ‘A Cadger’s Creed,’ edited by Sir 
George Douglas, Bart., full of Stevenson 
material. I also possess ‘A Little Bit of 
R. L. S.,’ written for the Scottish Thistle 
Club of Honolulu (by Robert Catton) read 
28 June, 1912, and published in 1916 by 
Andrew Elliott, of Edinburgh. 

I have the honour to be almost the senior 
member of our Manchester Literary Club, 
which was founded at the Cathedral Hotel, 
Manchester, in the autumn of 1862 by Joseph 
Chattwood, John Page, Richard Rome 
Bealey, Edwin Waugh, Benjamin Brierley 
and Charles Hardwick. It publishes the 
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Manchester Quarterly, full of very interesting 
papers on all sorts of English and foreign 
authors. A set is in this Public Library. 
There is a Society for the study of the 
work of Rudyard Kipling. The Hon. Secre- 
tary is Sir Christopher Robinson, Bart. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


R. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754) 

(clxxvii, 193, 230, 250).—Mr, MacPrKe 
asks at the first reference if catalogues 
were printed of the sales of Dr. Mead’s 
collections. I have two of them, the 
‘Museum Meadianum,’ dispersed by A. 
Langford, in York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, 1755, 262 pp.; the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Meadiana,’ sold by Samuel Baker, also 
in York Street, 1755, pp. 242. Neither of 
these catalogues is at all rare, except those 
fully or partly priced. 

There is also another catalogue, that of Dr. 
Mead’s ‘Curious and Capital Collection of 
Pictures,’ dispersed by Langford in March, 
1754. This is much the rarest of the three 
and all may, I think, be found in the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. There is a priced copy of the 
library sale in the London Library. Mr. 
MacPrxe should consult Mr. Fritz Lugt’s 
two monumental books, ‘Les Marques de 
Collections,’ 1921, and ‘ Répertoire des Cata- 
logues de Ventes Publiques,’ 1938; also 
Bibliographica, 1895, vol. 1; Quaritch’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Book Collectors’ and Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliomania.’ W. Rozenrrs. 


A correspondent in London has kindly sent 
to me a note taken from the will of Dr. 
Richard Mead, dated 16 Aug., 1753; proved 
February, 1754 (P.C.C., reg. Pinfold, fo. 51). 
The note reads as follows :— 

“All pictures, plate, etc. [with a few ex- 
ceptions] belonging to my house at Windsor 
... unto my said son Richard.’’ All other 
“ancient and modern pictures’ not speci- 
fically mentioned to be disposed of by the 
executors as they think best. 

Did the son, Richard Mead, jun., retain 
the house at Windsor, with the pictures 
“belonging” thereto, or did he allow those pic- 
tures to be included with the others of which 
disposition was made by public sale? When 
did Richard Mead, jun., die? What disposi- 
tion was made then of the house at Windsor 
if it was still in the possession of the family ? 
What finally became of any pictures remain- 
ing in the house when Dr. Mead died in 1754? 

KE. F. MacPrxe. 





“MHE WORM ” = TOOTHACHE (clxxvii. 


246, 287).—The association between 
‘* worms,’’ dental disease, and toothache, is 


one of the oldest and most widespread beliefs 
in the story of man’s struggle against disease. 


The earliest reference I have met with 


occurs in an Egyptian literary papyrus of 
the XX-Dynasty, in which an official at a 
lonely outpost complains of his unhappy lot. 


Among other “‘ grouses’’ he says that ‘‘ the 
worm gnaweth at his tooth’ (Pap. Anastasi, 
iv. 13, 7). 

In the library of Asur-bani-pal, that great 
bibliophile of Nineveh, a most interesting 
charm against the tooth-worm was found, 
which Dr. R. Campbell Thompson has trans- 
lated as follows: 


After Anu made the heavens, the heavens 
made the earth, the earth made the rivers, the 
rivers made the canals, the canals made the 
marsh, the marsh made the worm. The worm 
came weeping unto Samas, came unto Ea, her 
tears flowing “ What wilt thou give me for my 
food, what wilt thou give me to destroy?” 
“T will give thee dried figs and apricots.” 
*‘Forsooth, what are these dried figs to me 
or apricots? Set me amid the teeth, let me 
dwell in the gums, that I may destroy the 
blood of the teeth, and of the gums chew their 
marrow so shall I hold the latch of the door.” 
“Since thou hast said this, O worm, may Ea 
smite thee with his mighty fist! (Thompson, 
R. C. ‘ Assyrian Medical Texts’ Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, Sect. of the 
Hist. of Medicine, 1926). 

In Assyria use was made of the drug Hen- 
bane (hyocyamus) for the cure of toothache 
caused by worms, and this drug has been used 
for the same purpose up to modern times. 

Scribonius Largus prescribes it as a fumi- 
gation in the first century of our era, and the 
worm theory and its appropriate cure passed 
along the stream of culture. Every leech- 
book from Roman times to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries has its remedy for 
tooth-worms. One from the recently pub- 
lished Liber de Diversis Medicinis (Early 
English Text Society) which was reviewed in 
these columns, is typical. I transcribe it in 
modern English : 

Take the seeds of henbane, and the seed of 
leeks and frankincense and lay all these on 
a glowing tile stone and make a pipe that has 
a wide end and a narrow end and set the nar- 
row end to thy tooth and lay the seeds and the 
frankincense upon the hot tile stone and set 
the wide end of the pipe upon them and let 
the stew [vapour] of them strike up through 
the pipe into thy tooth and it shall slay the 
worms and do away with the ache. 


Quackery took advantage of the belief in 
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tooth worms and we read in Gerarde’s 
Herbal of the sixteenth century: 

The root of henbane boiled in vinigar and 
afterwards holden in the mouth appease the 
toothache. The seed is used by mountebank 
tooth drawers who run about the country to 
cause worms to come forth of the teeth by 
burning it in a chafing dish of coles, the 
party holding his mouth over the fumes there- 
of. But some crafty companions, to gain 
money, convey small lute strings into the 
water persuading the patient that those small 
creepers came out of his mouth, or other parts 
which he intended to cure. 

Scientific doubt in dental worms was raised 
by Leeuwenhoek in the seventeenth century, 
and in the eighteenth century this disbelief 
was expressed more strongly by Pierre Fau- 
chard, the ‘‘ Father of Dentistry.’’ In spite 
of the scientific explosion of the theory, it 
still lingers in popular belief, and quite re- 
cently a colleague of mine told me that a 
popular cure for toothache in a Yorkshire 
village was to sniff up soda, and sneeze out 
the grub. 

The widespread nature of this belief is as 
remarkable as its persistence. I am told by 
a medical correspondent in China that people 
who are sufficiently intelligent to understand 
the properties of Santonin as an intestinal 
vermifuge have asked him to prescribe it for 
toothache. 

There would appear to be scarcely a country 
in the world where the belief has not existed. 
In Madagascar the word for toothache means 
“‘ poorly of the worm,” and a similar term 
is found in Gaelic. As your correspondent 
states, the belief is, or was, common in Scot- 
land and many Gaelic incantations are de- 
signed to overcome the toothworm. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the age 
and widespread nature of the belief. It may 
be that the association of worms and decay 
is a natural one, or it may be that the idea 
has diffused from some cultural centre—Egypt 
or Mesopotamia according to one’s pet 
theories concerning such centres. The fact re- 
mains that the belief has existed for several 
thousand years and has taken a place in the 
medical lore of almost every race under the 


sun. B. R. TownenD, L.pD.s. 
131, Many Gates Lane, Sandal, Wakefield. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 208).— 

32. As to Christopher Gray, see G. W. 
Johnson’s ‘ History of English Gardening,’ 
1829, p. 202. Gray founded the Fulham Nur- 





sery and in 1740 published a ‘ Catalogue of | 


—. 


Trees and Shrubs.’ He bought the greater 
part of Bishop Compton’s fine collection of 
plants. The first Magnolia grandiflora intro. 
duced to this country was planted in Gray’s 
garden. I do not know the date of his death, 
but in 1764 he was succeeded by William 
Burchell, who in that year published a ‘Cata- 
logue of Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Flowers,’ 
of which I have a copy. The nursery when 
Johnson wrote (1829) was held by Whitley 


and Co, W. Roserts, 


LORAL CALENDAR (clxxvii. 46, 86, 
196).—Although not exactly of the kind 
mentioned at the first reference, I have a copy 
of Harwood’s Floricultural Almanac, 1836, 
issued by J. and P. Hurwood, 26, Fenchurch 
Street, London. The design is oval, 6 ins, 
by 83 ins., set in a ruled square. It gives in 
column form for each month the days with 
saints’ days and other data; and next to 
each month is a division with a design of a 
flower characteristic of that particular month. 
These floral designs are all delicately tinted 
in colours. Under each month is given the 

moon’s quarters, 

W. Roserts. 


(OSBY OF QUEEN’S CO. (clxxvii. 1%, 

229, 251).—I am greatly obliged to V. H. 
for the particulars of Capt. Alexander Cosby 
at the second reference. 

The following regarding the Francis Sey- 
mour Cosby he enquires about is from 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1937, Irish Sec- 
tion : 

Francis Cosby, b. 5 July, 1612, of Strad- 
bally Hall, Queen’s Co. ; M.P. for Carysfort, 
married Anne (d. 1673), daughter of Sir 
Thomas Loftus, Knt., of Killyan, and had 
issue, with seven daughters: 

I. Alexander Cosby, his heir; 

II. Thomas Cosby, of Vicarstown, d. 1713; 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Smith, and by her had an only son, 

Francis Cosby, of Vicarstown, who married 
Anne, daughter of John Pigott of Kilfinny, 
and had issue: 

1. Thomas Cosby, his heir, b. 1742, who 
succeeded to Stradbally Hall; 

2. Francis Seymour Cosby, d.s.p. 

1. Frances Cosby ; 

2. Anne Cosby; 

3. Ellinor Cosby. 

III. Sydney Cosby of Ballymanus, d. 1716, 
having married Sarah Harding, by whom he 
left issue, now extinct. 

Hy. FirzGeraLp REYNOLDS. 

Weston-super-Mare. 
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que CHURCH PORCH (clxxvii. 227, 
283). — Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, New Series, 1905-7, p. 196, contains 
the record of a deed relating to land at Cottes- 
brook and granted to Oliver Cromwell, 9 Feb., 
1633, when it was agreed that the rent charge 
should be paid ‘“‘ in the porch of the parish 
church of Cottesbrook twice yearly, Michael- 
mas and March.” 
E. VERDON PATERSON. 


(TRUCK DEAD BY A LOOK (elxxvii. 
264).—On 21 Sept., 1294, Edward I met 
the clergy of both provinces at Westminster ; 
and, having explained his necessities and 
apologised for his violent measures, demanded 
their help. They asked for a day’s grace, 
which was accorded them. They offered two- 
tenths for a year. Edward sent a messenger 
to them, who told them that the King would 
have half their revenues, and if they re- 
fused he would put them out of his peace, 
adding: ‘‘ Whoever of ye will say him nay, 
let him rise and stand up that his person 
may be known.”’ The Dean of St. Paul’s 
(William of Montford) tried to pacify the 
King, and fell dead with fright in his pre- 
sence—on 23 Sept., 1204, in the Refectory of 
Westminster. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


“QCANDISCOPE ” 264).—The 
‘N.E.D.’ says: 

Obs. [irreg. f. L. scandére to climb + scope 
(used pangg noes ng | A machine for cleaning 
chimneys, invented by G. Smart. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. II 617 ge order 
pests the Scandiscope and not the climbing 


ye 
A, R. Baytey. 


CONTRACTED THE (clxxvii. 263).—For 

more than half-a-century I have waged 
war upon the practice of rendering the logo- 
type for th as ‘‘ ye.’’ Anyone who has access 
to the Oxford University’s photographic 
facsimile of the folio Chaucer of 1532 can see 
this logotype, e.g., yt for ‘‘ that,” yis for 
“this,” and so on. For more than half a 
century (from 1878) ‘ The Sette of Odd 
Volumes’ was called ‘‘ Ye Sette, etc.,’’ but 
I have prevailed in this instance. This pas- 
sion for archaisms has become ludicrous. I 
have seen on the board over a shop the legend : 
“Ye Olde Wirelesse Shoppe.’’ 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 
THE ANCESTRY OF KANT (clxxvii. 


264).—The question of Kant’s Scottish 
descent is discussed by Professor William 


(clxxvii. 








Wallace in his work on Kant (1882, 8-10) in 
the series of ‘ Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.’ Although there is no direct 
trace of Kant’s ancestors in Scotland, as was 
to be expected in view of their lowly social 
position, Professor Wallace had no doubt as 
to his Scottish origin, about which Kant and 
his father appeared to be convinced. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics,’ 1914, vii. 653, Kant believed that his 
grandfather was a Scottish immigrant and 
that the original name was Cant, the initial 
letter having been changed to avoid the pro- 
nunciation Tsant. 
J. D. RoiiEston, F.s.A. 


[HE TWO MISSING PORTRAITS OF 

EDMOND HALLEY (clxxvii. 174).—A 
book entitled ‘The Record of the Royal 
Society of London,’ 3rd edition, p. 244 
(London, 1912), refer to two oil portraits of 
Halley, of which one is described as a ‘‘ copy 
after Sir Godfrey Kneller,’’ and the other is 
‘* attributed to Dahl.” 

There is, I think, some mistake about the 
above, for I do not find any other authority 
for the Society’s alleged possession of a por- 
trait of Halley by Kneller, either in the 
original or as a copy. 

he portrait attributed to Dahl, painted 
in 1736, shows Halley at the approximate 
age of eighty years. It hangs on a wall of 
a room on the main or ground floor of Bur- 
lington House, at the right of the entrance, 
or did on the occasion of my latest visit to 
London, in the summer of 1936. 

The other portrait of Halley, in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Society, hangs at the head 
of the stairs leading to the Society’s rooms 
on the first floor, The portrait presents 
Halley at the apparent age of forty years 
and may, therefore, have been painted circa 
1696. It has been ascribed to Thomas Murray 
(1666-1724). It seems to be an original. So 
far as I know, it has never been attributed to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, but it may, possibly, 
have been the portrait which the author of 
the book mentioned in the first paragraph 
above, had in mind. It seems to fit the 
description of the portrait which circa 1757, 
was in the hands of the astronomer’s son-in- 
law, Henry Price. See the ‘ Biog. Brit.’, iv., 
2502, side note 39, stating that Halley “‘ is 
represented by his own direction holding in 
his hand a scroll.’’ This, therefore, and not 
the portrait attributed to Dahl, must be the 
one which was bequeathed to the Society by 
Halley’s younger surviving daughter, Mrs. 
Catherine Price, formerly Butler, in her will 
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dated 8 July, 1764; proved 14 Nov. 1765 
(P.C.C., reg. Rushworth, fo. 423). 
Kneller’s portrait of Halley, which is miss- 
ing now, may, indeed, have been copied, per- 
haps by Isaac Whood (1689-1752), of whom a 
sketch appears in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lxi. 170, 
where it is said that Whood ‘ was a skilful 


imitator of the style of Kneller.’”’ In MS. 
Rawlinson, J. 4, 2, folio 102 (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford), is a reference to ‘‘a pic- 


ture of Dr. Halley at Mr. Whoods a painter 
in Bloomsbury.’? Isaac Whood died in 
Bloomsbury Square, Feb. 24, 1752. Where 
this particular portrait of Halley (? a copy 
after Kneller) may be, now, if still in exist- 
ence, is not known. 

Is there, by any chance, a portrait of Hal- 
ley preserved now at Windsor? Can any 


reader say ? E. F. MacPree. 


THE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12, 51, 68, 105, 
178).—It may be remembered I recently 
(ante p. 68) quoted the case of the last use 
of the stocks here. At present I am work- 
ing through the churchwardens’ and overseers’ 
books of this parish, a dull task with but few 
plums to be picked out here and there. But 
one with regard to the stocks has a certain 
amount of humour in it. By a resolution of 
the vestry the stocks were to be removed (they 
had been in the churchyard) and placed “‘ as 
near as can be to the new ‘ Shambles Shop ’ 
of Master Blinks.’’ 

Now Master Blinks was the drunken 
cobbler who some years later was placed in 
durance vile in the very stocks next to his 
‘““shop.’’ He had apparently got permis- 
sion to put up the “shambles shop” (this 
may mean any wooden lodge open in front, 
not of necessity a butcher’s ‘‘ meat em- 
porium’’). The lords of the manor were 
accustomed to allow tenants to run up these 
somewhat temporary buildings on the waste 
of the manor which now is represented by the 
large grass spaces on both sides of the village 
street. I have a series of leases of this kind 
with highish rentals running back to the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign. Now by tradi- 
tion, as the road had been altered owing to 
the making of the Royal Military Canal, the 
villagers were unwilling to continue the use 
of the waste for these ramshackle buildings 
and so Master Blinks’ venture was resented 
and the village contempt for him shown by 
putting the outward sign of police punish- 
ment as close to his new shop as possible. 

There was nearby one other similar build- 
ing, but this had a much more interesting 











history. This was the ‘‘Chapel” of 
‘ Cross House ’’? coming down from medieval 
times and probably the last of the Capelle 
or wayside prayer-houses, common for cen- 
turies, scattered all over the country. There 
were three at least in this parish. At the 
time mentioned it was used to hold the stakes 
and ropes for the annual fair (also belongin 
to the lords of the manor), and last of al 
one end was the shop of a local shoemaker, 
There was a well belonging to it. The well 
and the crosshouse disappeared in the late 
thirties of the last century. 


F. Wit11am Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


“QKAIN” — A HEREFORDSHIRE 

WORD (celxxvii. 172, 267).—If Mr. W. 
W. Grtx will look up Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorne 
and Candlelight,’ he will find that in the six- 
teenth century the long knives known as 
‘“ skeanes ’? were used by gipsy-women in pil- 
laging the countryside. The ‘O. E. D.’ gives 
many variant spellings of this word, and a 
quotation under date 1646 which seems to add 
point to the vigour of the Muse’s refusal to 
be classed as a “‘ skains-mate’’ in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ II. iv. 163. She is perhaps more 
likely to have used current slang than a pro- 
vincialism. (See also my note at clxix. 222). 


H. W. Crunpvett. 


HE ODYSSEY AND ‘GILGAMESH’ 
(clxxvii. 263).—In reply to this query, 
the British Museum’s booklet contains a 
translation and explanation by the late Sir 
Ernest Wallis Budge (1s. 6d.). There is a 
fuller translation by Mr. R. C. Thompson, 
who also edited the text, and this year a 
French translation by G. Contenau has 
appeared. 
‘ C. J. PURNELL. 


le er OF QUOTATION WANTED. 

(clxxvii. 264).—The earliest printed in- 
stance of the phrase ‘ Astrology is true but the 
Astrologers cannot find it” is in ‘ Outlandish 
proverbs. Edited by George Herbert, 1639. 
The author is unknown, but it may have been 
invented by Herbert himself. 

Wm. JaGGar. 


In answer to Mr. M. H. Horawarrte’s request 
for sayings re astrology—I attended a lecture 
by the late Professor H. H. Turner, D.Sc. 
F.R.S., Savillian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, at Dr, Maud Royden’s church in 
Belgravia. In the discussion that followed, 4 
woman in the audience asked Professor 
Turrer his opinion of astrology, and his reply 
was, “I don’t want to be rude to anyone, but 
it’s tommy rot.” 

A. S. E, AcKERMANY. 
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The Library. 


Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida. By Oscar James Campbell 
(San Marino, California. $3.00.) 

pais book works up to a discussion of the 

true character and intention of Shake- 
speare’s most puzzling play. Mr. Campbell’s 
argument relates Shakespeare along a new line 
to contemporary movement in poetry and the 
drama. ‘Troilus and Cressida’ belongs, it 
is presumed, to 1601-2. Two or three years 
before that the ecclesiastical authorities had 
banned the printing of satires. The taste of 
the day was somewhat violently inclined to 
satire; good reason could be shown for its 
suppression. But violent and widespread 
tastes baulked in one direction will break out 
in another. The first step in the argument 
of this book goes to show that Ben Jonson, 
beginning with ‘Every Man Out of His 

Humour,’ definitely addressed himself to 

making drama the vehicle of the satiric 

spirit, and so to circumventing the prohibi- 
tio. He found a name for this new kind 
of plays that were neither tragedies nor 
comedies: ‘‘ comical satire.’”? The scope, 
purpose and history of satire in English up 
to its being driven for the time out of litera- 
ture are discussed in a chapter on ‘ Prevail- 
ing Forms of English Satire.’ This had a 
serious side, the description, reproof, correc- 
tion of vice, and a more flippant side as 
account and derision of follies. The moral 
purpose put forward, whatever the coarseness 
or bitterness indulged in, gave the satire 
form. How he believes this to have been 
transferred to and developed in the drama the 
author works out in chapters on ‘ Every Man 

Out of His Humour,’ ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ 

‘Poetaster’ and the early satiric playe of 

John Marston. 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ is assumed—plaus- 
ibly and with some good internal evidence 
shown—to have been written for some special 
occasion, and Mr. Campbell would be willing 
to accept the suggestion that this may have 
been some festival occasion at one of the Inns 
of Court. If we can view it as an attempt 
in the newly introduced form of ‘‘ comical 
satire,”’ carefully realising what was involved 
in the very nature of satire, we have disposed 
of all those questions concerning bitterness 
and disillusionment in the mind of the 
author; they are become irrelevant. The 
play is no comedy: therefore requires no 





does not end in deaths and final disaster. Its 
end is that proper to a satire. What are we 
to suppose is the point aimed at? Mr. Camp- 
bell is inclined here to refer to what can “ 
made out concerning Shakespeare’s opinions 
on politics. Shakespeare had strong ideas on 
the fatal effect of weakening in the central 
control of a state, as also of any weakening 
of the central control in war. The fatal effect 
would have one manifestation in the un- 
bridled, irresponsible conduct of individuals. 
A distracted drive after their own ends—pas- 
sions and meannesses for the most part—in 
the midst of a dislocated scheme of things— 
this is what Shakespeare, with satiric intent, 
chooses to show us. Two more points 
are there for consideration. First, char- 
acters and situations had been fixed 
by tradition, they could be but slightly 
modified: thus Cressida, it is claimed, was 
meant to be rejected. Secondly, Shakes- 
peare’s imagination, in its glow and richness, 
has passed upon the sordid material and 
transfigured its seeming—though without re- 
moving the play from the category of the 
comical satire. 

It will be seen that many secondary sub- 
jects for discussion readily attach themselves 
to the main argument. Mr. Campbell deals 
with most of them, and that with scholarly 
competence. The student of Shakespeare 
should not miss this book. 


Jane Austen and her Art. By Mary 
Lascelles. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d.). 


pAcH time we go through what remains to 

us of Jane Austen—apart, that is, from 
her novels—we are struck afresh with how 
little it is. It is so little that deductions from 
it are precarious. Moreover, it resembles the 
novels themselves in being concerned chiefly 
with an interplay between persons which goes 
on nearer to the surface than to the under- 
currents of life. To feel sure our interpreta- 
tion of her is right we need information 
where we have but blanks. Mrs. Lascelles 
makes the most possible of her material: in 
fact, by her careful scrutiny of every piece, 
she rather emphasizes the fact that all the 
pieces together do not amount to much. We 
esteem Jane fortunate in that either she never 
wore her heart on her sleeve, or that she could 
command a faithfulness strict enough to pro- 
tect it for ever from the daws. Mrs. Las- 
celles, it is true, works with so much insight 
that faithfulness might well have entrusted 
her with more. 





happy ending; it is no tragedy: therefore 





The most striking observations concerning 
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the novels are perhaps those which present 
Lady Bertram in ‘ Mansfield Park’ as ‘‘a 
delicate. instrument, registering the pressure 
of events according to their real significance.”’ 
This has been noted before, but is here par- 
ticularly well brought out. The symmetry 
in the grouping of characters in the novels is 
another point well seen and _ illustrated. 
Critics have differed a good deal in apprecia- 
tion of Jane Austen’s style; here it has jus- 
tice done to it and has its elements, practice 
and general effect carefully analysed. 

. We—as who would not—agree that Jane 
Austen, by deliberately avoiding the tragic 
side of life, deliberately avoided any effective 
introduction of death. We were surprised, 
though, to find here no note of the unusual 
vividness with which she can convey reality of 
suffering. The character of Marianne has 
perhaps never had full appreciation from this 
point of view, and it is the more admirable 
from its combining with the clear note of 
pain Jane Austen’s unfailing lightness of 
touch, detachment and, in this case, satirical 
intention. Anne Elliot and Jane Fairfax are 
companion examples. A minor one — but 
leaving acute impression—is Eleanor Tilney’s 
pain and shame when she is obliged to turn 
Catherine out of.the house. 

We liked much what is observed about the 
effect of business and of servants (Christopher 
Jackson and William Larkins) suffered to 
appear in the background of characters like 
Sir Thomas Bertram and Mr. Knightley. 
Here Emma herself should have come in. Her 
author took some pains to depict her as the 
very careful mistress of a household, and yet 
more to show her as delicate and enlightened 
in the exercise of charity. 

Emma was very compassionate; and the dis- 
tresses of the poor were as sure of relief from 
her personal attention and _ kindness, her 
counsel and her patience, as from her purse. 
She understood their ways, could allow for 
their ignorance and their temptations, had no 
romantic expectations of extraordinary virtue 
from those for whom education had done so 
little, entered into their troubles with ready 
sympathy and always gave her assistance with 
as much intelligence as good will. 

This is pretty well for a girl in her quite 
early twenties, though it is seldom or never 
alluded to in estimates of Emma’s character 
and of Jane Austen’s intention. Which 
brings us to recollect that ‘Emma’ marks a 
distinct advance in Jane Austen’s treatment 
of social differences revealing, though still 








unobtrusively, a wider humanity than tis 
plays itself in the other novels. 

The men in these novels commonly recej 
unfavourable criticism. Mrs. a 
little about them as characters. she 
have liked to know whether she <oall it 
us in thinking more highly of them all roum 
the more often we read the novels. 

The book is a bit long-winded: 
that it should be so, as outooulil “tn 
thorough a study of Jane Austen. But @ 
the whole Mrs. Lascelles should please ; 
lovers of her subject, and should win for if 
new and enthusiastic adherents. 4 

Tue Quarterly Review for October is mail 
concerned with political and social subjeet 
Its first article, ‘Old Germans for New,’ | 
a shrewd analysis of German character if 
Mr. W. J. Blyton, and one of the most reat: 
able of the number. Dr. G. G. Coulton fok 
lows it with ‘ A Plea for Social History} 
this is certainly a plea that should be o@ 
sidered, though we fancy that the actu 
truth is here hard to come _ by 
harder to interpret. Mr. A. St. 
Geddes examines the causes and 
tions of ‘The Chaos in _ Propriet 
Medicine Law’: a subject, when they h 
leisure for it, that should certainly engage 
some of our best brains. Sir Charles Pet 
contributes an exceedingly interesting iam 
on ‘ Restorations,’ beginning with t 
and perhaps the typical restoration — 
Charles II and, after some comments on 
restorations, discussing the probabil of 
such in present-day Europe. ‘ America:an 
Isolation’ by Mr. R. J. N. Goold-Adan 
‘The Value of State Social Services,’ by Dr 
B. G. M. Baskett; ‘ Arms and the Em ia 
Overseas,’ by Mr. "Donald Cowie; Sir Je 
A. R. Marriott’s ‘ National Unity and 
Party Government’ (a very notable paj 
supporting the thesis that ‘the vitality @ 
Parliamentary Democracy really depends upé 
Party organisation ’’) with unsigned artidl 
on ‘ The Irish Republican Army ’ and ‘T 
Call’ are the other essays dealing with pil 
lic problems. Then we have ‘ The Sag 
Fire,’ in which Mr. C. E. Lawrence critici 
some new lectures on Matthew Arnold 4 
twelve recent books, and ‘Museums’ in whit 
Mr. Whitwell M. Dodds urges that the 
and influence of museums should be incret 
and made more lively, and offers sugges' 
to that end. 


COL 
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